CHAPTER
VII
THE COMING OF THE MACHINE
WHILE George III was governing the country
through North, and, later, while Pitt was battling
with Fox and Napoleon, the face of Britain was being
changed out of all recognition. The sparsely populated and
agricultural land was becoming an industrial and urban-
ized civilization, and by the time that George IV was in
his grave the link with the older England had in many
cases been snapped. The changes of the early nineteenth
century were so great that by the twenties and thirties
the eighteenth century had to a great extent already been
forgotten. As Francis Place rightly pointed out, this
gulf between the two eras rendered the work of the early
social reformers far more difficult. Side by side with this
material transformation there was a change of outlook,
and reform became the order of the day.
"Everyone started 'movements'. . . . Catholics were
emancipated; national education began; trades unions
were made legal; the penal code was made much more
humane; and, finally, Parliament reformed itself,
seeking, by a characteristic Whig compromise, to
preserve the exclusive representation of property by a
slight extension of the franchise, the extinction of
rotten boroughs, the grant of representation to the
new industrial towns, and much lip-service to the
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